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" The Liquor Traffic is a nuisance, socially, morally, commerci- 
ally, and politically." — Edinburgh Review. 



" The Legislative suppression of the Liquor Traffic has now 
become the greatest social problem of the age." — Sir Wilfred 
Law son ^ Af. P. 



*' Temperance reform, varying from the mere propagandism of 
total abstinence to the absolute prohibition of all intoxicants, seems 
destined to be to the great English-speaking communities w^hat the 
abolition of slavery was to the preceding generation, a test of moral 
earnestness and an incentive to social and political exertion."- -Pall 
Mall Gazette, Oct. 17, '82, 







AN ADDRESS ON THE 



TEMPKRANCK CAUSK. 



AND THE 



BEST METHODS OF ITS ADVANCEMENT, 
By W. Q. EIvIOT, 



PART I. 



THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

There are three methods of working by which we can effectually 
advance the temperance cause : 

1. By abstinence from all intoxicating drinks ourselves and in our 
households. 

2. By personal influence upon others, leading them to the same. 

3. By advocating such legislation as will remove temptation, as 
far as possible, and restrict the use of intoxicating drinks to the nar- 
rowest possible limits. 

These three methods should go together. Full success cannot be 
obtained without their united action. But, unquestionably, the first is 
the most important, not only as the rightful beginnyig, but in the 
progress of all our endeavors. 

I speak with absolute confidence, when I say that total abstinence 
is the only assured course of safety for ourselves and our families. I do 
not care how strong we may be, or how confirmed in habits of moder- 
ation, or how fixed in religious or moral principle, we are not perfectly 
safe while the use of intoxicants as a beverage continues. 
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I have seen all safeguards and barriers and resolutions and bonds 
give way, time and time again. I can show you graves which neither 
religion, nor morality, nor self-interest, nor self-respect, nor love of 
kindred, could prevent from being the drunkard's resting place. I can 
show you, this day, men of intelligence, ot good sense, of extended 
influence, of wealth, living in homes of refinement, surrounded by lov- 
ing and faithful friends, in positions of trust and honor — on the bench, 
at the bar, in the command of arqiies, in the council chamber, at the 
merchant's desk, in the mechanic's work-shop, in the office of the 
editor, in the pulpit itself where righteousness, temperance and judg- 
ment to come are preached, in the halls of Congress, in the National 
Cabinet and in the Presidential Mansion — in all places of honor and 
usefulness have I seen men walking with unsteady steps, speaking with 
ill-considered words, and with all the marks of unmanliness that dis- 
grace the foolish ones who put an enemy in their mouths to steal away 
their brains. 

And yet, not one of them all but could remember the time when 
he was "perfectly safe," "quite able to control himself," " able to use 
his liberty without abusing it." 

Alas, there is in the intoxicating cup a mysterious power, which 
overcomes all resolutions, and with which no wise man will trifle. 
"Flee from it as from the face of a serpent, for if thou comest too 
near it, it will bite thee ; the teeth thereof are as the teeth of a lion, 
slaying the souls of men." 

•Look at the records in every day's journals, and you will see how 
fearfully true are those words of warning. 

Then, too, consider the household, the family of which you may 
be the head or directing influence. How shall the children escape ? 
In the households where intoxicants are used, in how great peril are 
they daily kept ! Whether it is the taint of heredity, or, what is almost 
the same thing, of early parental example, how common it is — not to 
say universal — for the growing boy to acquire a taste for intoxicants, 
which grows with his growth and strengthens with his strength, until it 
becomes abnormal, and, if not uncontrollable, is yet a constantly re- 
curring and dominant appetite, which nothing but stimulants will 
satisfy. Henceforth the whole discipline of life is complicated and made 
more difficult to him. He may, by vigorous effort, come off victorious, 
but over and over again it is a struggle for life, and until he learns for 
himself the wisdom and necessity of total abstinence, which he should 
have been taught in the nursery and at the fireside, the struggle i3 
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continually renewed. Whatever may be the law of society, total absti- 
nence and prohibition should be the law of the household, if not for our 
own sake, for the sake of our children and of all who depend upon us. 

If we need to be convinced of it, look over the registry of your 
friends and near kindred, even if your own home has escaped, and you 
will find proofs enough and to spare. How much of youthful promise 
has been thus blighted, how many homes made desolate, how many 
hearts been broken, how many parental hopes buried in premature, 
dishonored graves, God only knows. In what we call good society, 
but a small part of the truth comes to open light. Pride and conven- 
tional usage and the ingenuity of self-excusing, hide or obscure the 
rest. 

I am pleading as in a case of life and death, and with all the ear- 
nestness of which I am capable ; for the facts, the social unwritten 
statistics of intiemperance, as they have directly come before me, in an 
active life of full fifty years, justify me in so doing. 

But if we rest only on the minor considerations, sufficiently serious 
in themselves, of physical and mental health, the lesson of practical 
wisdom would still be the same. If anything can be clearly proved by 
medical science and experience, it is unquestionably certain that the use 
of intoxicants is always hurtful to the young, never beneficial to the 
healthy, young or old. As a medicine they may have a rightful place, 
although it is, in the judgment of best physicians, becoming more re- 
stricted every day, by substitution of more efficient and less dangerous 
drugs ; but as a beverage it is conceded to be, at best, a more or less 
harmful luxury, sowing invisible seeds of disease, aggravating wrong 
constitutional conditions both of body and mind, creating or increasing 
tendencies to organic disorders, lessening the powers of endurance and 
lowering the general tone of physical and mental health. 

I beg of you to observe j that while speaking earnestly, I am stand- 
ing only on the ground of practical wisdom, of common sense. I a^m 
appealing to no religious sanctions nor commands, nor to the eternal 
laws of retribution, to enforce my words by that Divine authority, in 
which, nevertheless, I firmly believe. All I have said, stands sure, if 
we look only to our own present interests, social, moral, physical and 
financial, and to the welfare of our children and our homes. The 
common and cheap cry of fanaticism may hold good against some of 
the arguments of temperance men, but certainly not against those 
. whiqh I am using to-day. 



MORAL SUASION. 

Having taken the first step in the great temperance movement, we 
cannot help going further. Feeling the importance of rigid temper- 
ance for ourselves and children, we are impelled to favor it for others, 
and by all proper means of argument and "moral suasion" to bring 
them to the same haven of safety and peace. By diffusion of informa- 
tion ; by plain statement of facts ; by kindness and sympathy toward 
those who have gone astray ; by lessening their temptations and smooth- 
ing their way to reformation ; by whatever agencies can be devised for 
the elevation and increased comfort of the poorer classes, who are most 
exposed to danger, and by the enforcement, or at least efforts toward 
the enforcement, of existing law, we can all do something ; and as citi- 
zens and patriots, still more as Christians, we are bound to do all we 
can. 

But, after all, the most that any of us can do in this or any other 
conflict, is by that sort of influence which comes from and depends upon 
personal example. We influence men far more by what we are than 
by what we say. It is utterly in vain for any man to preach temper- 
ance if he is himself self-indulgent. It is idle to inveigh against the 
saloon and dram-shop if I make my own house a place of equal temp- 
tation on a more respectable scale. 

The laboring man who, on his way from a hard day's work 
to his ill-provided home, where an overtasked wife and noisy children 
await his coming, stops for an hour and spends half his day's wages in 
a brightly lighted liquor shop with merry companions, may be justly 
blamed ; but not by him, whether clergyman or layman, who takes his 
beer or wine or brandy, at his sideboard or dinner table with his family 
and friends. Thou who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself! 
Is self-denial to be demanded from the poor and uninstructed, in their 
wretched abodes, when we are not equal to it ourselves, surrounded as 
we are by comforts, with the light of the '* golden lule" shining within 
our Christian homes ? 

Depend upon it, fellow citizens, here is the weak point in all our 
efforts. This is the reason why church organizations and sermons and 
*' moral suasion" fail. The friends of temperance are not sufficiently 
in earnest to submit themselves to that law of strict self-denial which 
they proclaim as the only safety to those who are more severely tempted 
than themselves. 

By all the conjoined motives of practical wisdom for ourselves and 
children and others directly dependent upon us ; by our duty as citizens 
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and patriots to do all we can for the promotion of social morality and 
good order ; by our Christian obligations to treat all men as our breth- 
ren, and to put no stumbling-block or cause of offense in our brother's 
way ; by our allegiance to God and Jesus Christ, under which we are 
bound to consecrate all that we have and all that we are to the service 
of God in the work of human redemption, the appeal for self-denial 
and rigid temperance is urged upon us. 

If we, who are the most interested in the temperance cause at the 
present time, could but bring ourselves and our families to the simple, 
absolute law of voluntary total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, 
this whole work of reformation would be speedily accomplished. 
Against such a force of united and consistent workers all the powers of 
darkness could not prevail. Before the united attack of such a salva- 
tion army the powers of evil would speedily give way. 

I say nothing now of temperance societies. I am not insisting 
upon or advocating the necessity of a temperance pledge. My appeal 
is to individual judgment and good sense. As a question of wisdom, 
of charity, of good citizenship, of household protection, of personal in- 
fluence and responsibility, before the tribunal of our own consciences, 
under the law of Christian^civilization, let each one answer for himself. 
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TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 

The opponents of strong legislation for restricting the use of intox- 
icating drinks make their best point by the argument that '* men can- 
not be legislated into morality;" that they must be elevated in char- 
acter so as to control themselves ; that they must be instructed as to the 
effect of intoxicants upon the physical and mental constitution, and 
warned against excess; that the young should be carefully guarded 
from temptation ; that sympathy and help should be extended to the 
erring, with a view to their reformation ; that moral and religious peo- 
ple should use all the power of "moral suasion," and all the force of 
good and wise example. 

By these means, they say, and not by legislation, must the battle 
be fought and the victory won. 

I have already not only admitted, but earnestly asserted, all that 
these arguments can justly mean. 

Legislation cannot do the work of moral reform. That belongs 
to the conscience and individual effort, by the help of God, by human 
guidance and Christian sympathy. Especially, in the work of moral 
suasion, must the influence of good example be brought to bear. 
These things cannot be emphasized too strongly. They cannot be re- 
peated too often. They are the alphabet of temperance reform. 

Nevertheless, legislation has its rightful place, and we cannot do 
without it. Beyond all question, it may on the one side be made a 
most efficient help to reform, or, on the other, an almost insuperable 
hindrance. Nay, I strike out the word ** almost," for the hindrance 
may become such as no human effort can overcome. 

Take the condition in which we ourselves actually stand here in 
St. Louis. Assume that the heads of a family, or of a business house 
or factory, adopt strict temperance principles themselves and prescribe 
them for their sons and employees. Something will be gained, no 
doubt ; but with what daily recurring watchfulness and effort, and with 
how frequent disappointments. The dram-shops and saloons and 
pleasure gardens, with all their allurements of studiously devised 
temptations, pressing on every side, night and day, week day and Sun- 
day, create an atmosphere of contagion from which the healthiest can 
hardly escape. For those who have already acquired a taste for in- 
toxicants or have inherited it, and for those who have few or no home 
comforts and crave companionship, and for those who have no fixed 
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moral or religious principles to fall back upon — that is to say, for the 
majority of hard working men and half educated young men — escape is 
next to impossible. Some degree of dereliction is almost sure, and the 
probability of harmful indulgence exceedingly great. The snares are 
skillfully set and temptingly baited. From the lowest slums, where 
gross vice is shamelessly avowed, to the decent and quiet dram-shop 
with screens and shutters and cheap surroundings, up to the lavishly 
furnished saloon or hotel bar-room, with all appliances of luxury and 
good taste and refinement, every gradation of supply is furnished, with 
confident hope of corresponding gradations of demand. Drink, with 
every ingenious combination of ingredients, from rot-gut whisky to 
Roman punch, is ready at hand, sometimes so palatable and seemingly 
harmless as to deceive the very elect. Not only is it attractively- 
offered, but, under the rules of good companionship, small liberty of 
refusal is allowed. 

How much "moral suasion," under such circumstances, and how 
much pulpit preaching will be needed to secure the safety of the 
tempted ? 

DRAM-SHOPS. 

In St. Louis, as I learn from the Collector's office this week, there 
are 1,800 licensed dramshops or bar-rooms. I cannot accurately tell 
the number of unlicensed, but as there are 2,800 "retailer's licenses" 
issued by tlie United States Internal Revenue Office, an excess of 1,000, 
I think it safe to say that 200 of them stretch their United States license 
to cover dram-shop privileges. There are probably at least 2,000 
whisky and beer retail drinking places in operation to day. In driving 
through the city last week, I could scarcely light upon a place where a 
dram-shop was not in sight — sometimes seven or eight- — four of them 
at the conspicuous corners, with opening on two streets. How much 
'* moral suasion" will be an offset to this ubiquitous temptation? 

Over our own sons, and a few others who are under immediate 
control, the influence may be sufficient if precept and example are com- 
bined. But the multitude of boys and half-grown men that fill the 
streets are outside of such influence, and are kept outside of it by the 
attractions which we are unable to neutralize. The uneducated labor- 
ing man, whose Sundays are his only leisure time, whose mental 
resources are small and whose social surroundings are unfavorable, 
falls an easy victim. The recruits of intemperance are multiplied in- 
definitely. A few of them may afterwards be redeemed. 
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An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. The stable 
door should be shut before the thief comes. 

LAW AS AN EDUCATOR. 

The influence of law as an educator is very great, and cannot be 
safely disregarded. Both in fixing a standard of morality and by im- 
posing restraints, it plays an important part. The great English Pre- 
mier, Gladstone, declares his agreement with the Prohibitionists, "that 
the laws should make it easy to do right and hard to do wrong." 

To a large class in every community whatever is legal passes for 
right, or at least not blameworthy, and although strictly moral and reli- 
gious people rise above such standard, multitudes barely keep up to it, or 
fall below it, whatever it may be. Thus, if the laws against gambling 
were repealed, games of chance would become more respectable and 
common, as they are in all communities where gambling houses are a 
licensed industry. Make lotteries legal, and church and charity raffling 
would resume the place among benevolent and religious people which 
it has now happily almost lost. Or, on the other hand, pass strict laws 
against profane swearing, with quick penalties, and both its vulgarity 
and sinfulness would become so evident that all gentiemen would avoid 
it. A consummation in this community devoutiy to be wished ! 

In like manner, let the sanction of law be withdrawn from the sale 
of intoxicating drinks as a beverage ; let the drinking saloon thereby 
become an illegal, instead of a licensed institution, and discredit would 
be thrown upon the habits of drinking. The young would grow up 
under better influences and the standard of temperance morality among 
respectable people would be greatiy advanced. Intemperance would 
not suddenly cease, and intoxicating drink would still be found by the 
diligent seeker, but a long step in the right direction would have been 
taken by putting the laws of morality and the law of the land on the 
same side, instead of being, as now, in deadly opposition. 

A gentleman who holds a prominent position in this city was 
arguing against ''prohibition" a few days since, and I asked him if he 
thought it safe for his own boys to be surrounded by such temptations 
as exist under the present license laws. He answered in this emphatic 
way: " If I should know of any man offering drink to my boy, I 
would feel justified in shooting him dead on the spot." Emphatic 
rather than wise. For how does the case stand ? As a citizen and 
voter, he advocates and gives to the tempter almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity, payment being made for the license so granted. How can he 
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complain at the result, if it happens to reach his own home ? It is as 
if he were individually to make a bargain with the dram-shop and 
saloon-keeper, that they pay him a specified sum for the privilege of 
keeping open houses of entertainment, with all possible attractions, to 
which access is made as easy as possible. He knows that his boys and 
other people's boys are liable to be enticed there, and when the mis- 
chief is actually done, what right has he to complain? The saloon- 
keeper paid for the privilege, and of course uses it to his own best ad- 
vantage ; that one boy or another is ruined, is none of his concern. 
Let the parents put on the appliances of good advice and moral suasion, 
as brakes. Or, possibly, let the influence of a total-abstinence ej^ample 
be used ; but generally we find that the advocates of a license system 
object to such a restriction of their own liberty as total abstinence 
would imply. The intermingling of motives, conscious and uncon- 
scious, is sometimes quite noticeable. The majority of total abstainers 
are prohibitionists, and almost no others, unless as a step towards 
change of habit. 

A HARD BARGAIN. 

Now the absurdity of contract which I have supposed for the in- 
dividual, is precisely that into which the State and city fall by the license 
system, and in which every citizen who votes for such a system par- 
takes. The city says to its 1,800 dram-shop keepers: ** We know the 
terrible ruin that results ; that more than half the vice and disorder and 
crime comes from ' drink ' ; that poor house and hospital and jail are 
filled with its victims ; but pay into the treasury $60 for every six months, 
and under certain easy restrictions, which can seldom or never be en- 
forced, you may increase the liquor trade to its extreme possibilities, by 
every device in your power, and make all the money you can." 

That is the bargain. That is the covenant with sin and death, to 
which as citizens we consent, and of the results of which, as citizens 
and parents, we have, therefore, no just right to complain. 

A hard bargain it is. The city collects $216,000 a year, which 
sounds large. But calculate, if you can, the costs and charges that fall 
upon the City Treasury and the community in the prevention and 
punishment of crime and disorder, in the support of hospitals and 
asylums, in the heavy burden of pauperism and by the loss of useful 
labor and industry. The most carefully prepared official statistics show 
that in every State of the Union and in all European countries, at least 
three-fourths of all this burden comes from intoxicating drink. In this 
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city, by the best official reports I can obtain, the amount thus lost o 
expended is seven times, the tax collected. 

Nor is this all. The United States internal revenue tax, which 
goes out of the State for whisky and beer, was $2,984,660.01, in 1881 ;| 
for the single month of September 1882, $290,766.26; while the an- 
nual drink bill of the people, paid at the bar of the 1,800 dram-shops, ■ 
if estimated at the low average of $16 per diem, amounts to $10,126,000, 
on which the liquor trade nets 200 per cent, profit. 

The drink bill of the citizens of St. Louis is ten times the amount 
expended in support of all our public and private schools. 

That is where this intelligent community and Republico-Demo- 
cratic city now stands in this year of our Lord, 1882. 

It was the founder of our Christian civilization, of which we make 
boast, who said: "Woe unto the world because of offenses. For it 
must needs be that offenses come. But woe unto that man by whom 
the offense cometh. It were better for him that a.mill-stone were hung 
about his neck and he were drowned in the depths of the sea." 

The dram-shop system is the mill-stone hanging about the neck of 
this community, threatening its destruction in an ocean of vice and 
crime. Read the daily records and see if it is not so. Consider the 
disgraceful basis on which the last elections in this city and State have 
been openly and flagrantly placed. The whisky and beer power is 
avowedly doniinant, and the candidates of both parties, equally, are 
bowing down before it. The distillers and brewers stand in the fore- 
front of the battle. Churches and school houses and all useful business 
interests are in the back ground. Notorious intemperance would be 
more likely to succeed than avowed abstinence. Sober men who have 
prided themselves on not being drinkers degrade themselves now on the 
hustings by *' sipping" beer or whisky to prove themselves subservient 
to the ruling powers. Even Congressional and Judicial candidates 
carefully wash their hands of all ''temperance fanaticism " or '' sump- 
tuary laws of prohibition.'* 

Shame upon such unmanly truckling for votes! Shame upon a 
free constituency that requires to be so degradingly misled. 

THE REAL QUESTION. 

Let it be distinctly understood that the question is not between 
"free whisky" and its restricted sale. Both the right of restriction 
and its good policy are admitted to some extent, in theory and in 
practice. On election day in St. Louis, all the dram-shops are closed 
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by law, and the sale or gift of intoxicating drink strictly prohibited. 
What a concession is this to the corrupting influence of the bar-room ! 
And not only so. At all times careful restrictions are put on the liquor 
trade, which no other trade is compelled to bear. From first to last it 
is the simple question at what point does the "general welfare'' 
require that the " individual liberty" of the liquor trader shall be lim- 
ited? How far shall the concession or license go, and where shall it 
stop? The cry of "prohibition" is raised, as if it were some new in- 
vasion of personal rights ; as if it were one of the inalienable rights of 
freedom to manufacture and sell intoxicating drinks to all comers, no 
matter with what consequences. It is not so. The license is granted 
by law, and stops when the law so ordains. It may permit the manu- 
facture and sale of distilled and fermented liquors only for mechanical 
and medicinal uses and for the purposes of art, or it may grant the 
privilege of selling as a beverage under more or less close restrictions. 
It is a matter of legal concession and privilege in either case, and not 
an absolute right to any man nor any class of men. The universally 
admitted danger and the universally felt destructive consequences of 
the liquor trade compel the community, for its self-protection, to say : 
" Thus far and no further" shall it go. 

By decision of the Supreme Court in Missouri, "the sale of intox- 
icating liquors is by law illegal, and is not a privilege of a citizen of 
this or any other State ; the right to sell can only be acquired by com- 
plying with the law." 1847. State vs. Austin, 10 Mo., 591. 

Therefore the refusal to extend the license beyond the safety line, 
looking to the greatest good of the greatest number, is not, properly 
speaking, prohibition, but the withholding of privilege to do what 
the public welfare does not require and the public conscience con- 
demns. 

Let the matter be considered calmly and quietly on this basis. 
Let the merits and the demerits of the liquor trade be freely discussed, 
and let the people determine, for themselves, at what point the license- 
limit shall be placed. This is what the Missouri Democratic platform 
justifies, and the Republican platform does not condemn. In fact, it 
is a question above all political party divisions. It is a question of 
principle, of moral life and death, and the party that refuses to con- 
sider it, fairly and frankly, will be buried under it. 

The enormous money strength of the whisky and beer interest and 
its power at the polls may hold back the movement, and scare timid 
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politicians into subserviency or silence, but the movement will go on 
until the demands of the "public vsrelfare " are fully obtained. 

Whether or not, in the event of constitutional or legislative re- 
striction of license being established, the distillers and brewers would 
have a right to indemnification for the loss of capital invested, as by 
implied contract with the State, the Courts would have to decide. It 
is a small matter in comparison with the moral and social interests in- 
volved and the financial injury which the public has been so long 
compelled to bear. Perhaps it would stand on the same footing with 
the slave-holding interests, of vastly greater magnitude, which the 
Constitution had distinctly guaranteed, but which, under the pressure 
of war and for the national safety, were compelled to yield. 

The one thing to which the people now have a moral and political 
right, is a full and fair discussion, with freedom to decide for them- 
selves. In a case vitally affecting all our interests as citizens, how can 
the controlling party in the State refuse so just a claim.? I trust the 
noise and clamor of the city may not obscure the common sense and 
justice of the State. 

To this end, at least, let all friends of Temperance unite, both men 
and women, in asserting the sovereign right of the people to decide 
for themselves. Especially let intelligent women — whose influence, if 
wisely and consistently exerted, is irresistible in questions of moral and 
social reform — arouse themselves for the protection of their homes and 
firesides, and throw their whole energies into this cause. The jPal/ 
Mall Gazette^ of London, (Oct. 17,) well says: " Every American 
knows that the Temperance cause would be hopeless if it were left 
solely in the hands of men." 
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